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Divine Wisdom 

ADDRESS AT THE FINAL SESSION OF THE WORLD PARLIAMENT 

OF RELIGIONS, CHICAGO, 27th September, 1893 

BY SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 

The World’s Parliament of Religions has The seed is put in the ground, and earth 



become an accomplished fact, and the 
merciful Father has helped those who 
laboured to bring it into existence, and 
crowned with success their most unselfish 
labour. 

My thanks to those noble souls whose 
large hearts and love of truth first dreamed 
this wonderful dream and then realised it. 
My thanks to the shower of liberal senti- 
ments that has overflowed this platform. 
My thanks to this enlightened audience for 
their uniform kindness to me and for their 
appreciation of every thought that tends to 
smooth the friction of religions. A few jarring 
notes were heard from time to time in this 
harmony. My special thanks to them, for 
they have, by their striking contrast, made 
general harmony the sweeter. 

Much has been said of the common 
ground of religious unity. I am not going 
just now to venture my own theory. But if 
any one here hopes that this unity will 
come by the triumph of any one of the 
religions and the destruction of the others, 
to him I say, “Brother, yours is an impos- 
sible hope.” Do I wish that the Christian 
would become Hindu ? God forbid. Do I 
wish that the Hindu or Buddhist would 
become Christian ? God forbid. 



and air and water are placed around it. 
Does the seed become the earth, or the air, 
or the water ? No. It becomes a plant, it 
develops after the law of its own growth, 
assimilates the air, earth, and the water, 
converts them into plant substance, and 
grows into a plant. 

Similar is the case with religion. The 
Christian is not to become a Hindu or a 
Buddhist, nor a Hindu or a Buddhist to 
become a Christian. But each must 
assimilate the spirit of the others and yet 
preserve his individuality and grow accord- 
ing to his own law of growth. 

If the Parliament of Religions has shown 
anything to the world it is this: It has 
proved to the world that holiness, purity 
and charity are not the exclusive possessions 
of any church in the world, and that every 
system has produced men and women of 
the most exalted character. In the face of 
this evidence, if anybody dreams of the 
exclusive survival of his own religion and 
the destruction of the others, I pity him 
from the bottom of my heart, and point out 
to him that upon the banner of every reli- 
gion will soon be written, in spite of resis- 
tance: “Help and not Fight,” “Assimilation 
and not Destruction,” “Harmony and Peace 
and not Dissension.” 



wmmm editorial wmmm 

Beware of Your Thoughts — II 



Why do all religions persuade and some- 
times enforce certain rules on their followers 
to think good thoughts and do good to their 
neighbours ? For three reasons : Saints 

have realized that all beings have their 
existence in that cosmic consciousness or 
God. Like the fish enveloped in the water 
of the ocean, we are also surrounded by an 

ocean of Consciousness. Therefore our 

■ 

thoughts can travel any distance and affect 
any thing. Our imprudent actions and 
thoughts do harm, not only to others, but 
finally to ourselves also. Therefore, the 
wise ones make ethical and moral rules 
mandatory. Secondly, as life is one , a living 
being is inextricably bound up with other 
living beings. To be selfish is to isolate 
oneself from the beneficial effect of being a 
part of this wholeness, for selfishness brings 
in its train sorrow and destruction and 
nothing else. To get free from this strong 
tendency of thinking exclusively of oneself, 
people are advised to work for the welfare 
of others and mitigate their personal misery 
and suffering. Thirdly, whatever one does 
that is beneficial to the world, in turn he 
himself is benefited by it. Because he is 
part of the living world, when the whole is 
taken care of, how can the part be left 
behind ? In our pre-natal life and infancy, 
the fingers of the hand do not develop 
apart from the body as a whole. On the 
contrary, when the whole organism is 
healthy the fingers and all the other organs 
grow apace. The universe in fact is like a 
pulsating body, a living organism. James 
Lovelock’s recent theory, ‘The Gaia Hypo- 
thesis’, dramatically points to this truth. 

John Bell of Switzerland, in 1964 in his 
theorem (Bell’s Theorem), indicated that the 



universe was based upon non-local and 
holistic connections, with instantaneous 
‘actions -at-a -distance’ which run faster than 
light. That the universe is a multidimen- 
sional hologram is hard reality in today’s 
science. Hologram literally means ‘whole 
message’ — the information of the whole is 
contained in the part. The whole world is 
like the three dimensional photograph 
manufactured with the aid of laser beams. 
A hologram differs from a conventional 
photograph. If one cuts a conventional 
photograph in half, each piece will be only 
half of the original image. But if a hologram 
is cut in half, each half still contains the 
whole original picture. Thus, one can cut 
a hologram up into many pieces, and sur- 
prisingly, each piece will still contain an 
entire vision of the original image. There- 
fore scientists suggest that in the super- 
hologram of the universe, past, present, and 
future are enfolded and exist simultaneously. 
Then, as Sir James Jeans said, “The universe 
begins to look more like a great thought 
than like a great machine.” 

In the early 1980s, Rupert Sheldrake, a 
plant-physiologist from England, placed 
before the scientific world his startingly new 
hypothesis of ‘Morphogenetic Fields’. His 
now well known theory appeared in his 
book, A New Science of Life. Morphogenesis 
comes from the Greek word morphe , 
meaning ‘form’, and genesis , meaning ‘com- 
ing-into-being’. Sheldrake asserted that 
invisible morphogenetic fields are cosmic 
memory banks. The fields govern not only 
the structure of living organisms, but their 
behaviour as well. What Sheldrake proposes 
is that due to the habits and behaviour of 
any given species in the past, there is 
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accumulated and stored up, a memory pool, 
and through a process called ‘morphic 
resonance* it affects the habits, emotions, 
thoughts and behaviour of the members of 
the same species living today. Each species 
builds up its own morphogenetic field. 
These fields are not static, but are suscept- 
ible to constant modifications. For once any 
individual person, or any other living thing, 
is affected by them, they in turn affect these 
pre-existing fields also, by cumulatively 
adding to them. All thoughts, new skills 
and behaviour do not vanish, but are plou- 
ghed back into the memory bank. So the 
morphogenetic fields are being built up and 
enriched continuously with the passage of 
time. 

These fields, or memory pools, are non- 
local. That means their effects are not 
confined to here-and-now, only, but cut 
across both time and space barriers. Every- 
thing goes back into the morphogenetic 
record to shape the future of the species. 
For example, if a lion in Africa found a 
new hunting technique, morphic resonance 
might allow lions in a completely separate 
geographic area, say lions in Gimar in India, 
to suddenly absorb the new technique, 
inspite of the fact that they had no direct 
behavioural or genetic connection to the 
lions who originated the technique. A living 
organism can share in the ‘M-field* of its 
species. According to Rupert Sheldrake, it 
is not true that acquired characteristics can 
be passed on only genetically. Through 
morphic resonance, an external agency, it 
can be acquired by a particular species. 
Sheldrake says that living organisms are not 
the only things that are controlled by 
‘M-fields*, but also inorganic things. 

Hypothesizing that a technique learnt by 
a species is not lost, but is stored in the 
‘M-field’, he cites the example of ‘the- 
hundredth-monkey-effect*. On the island of 



Koshiura in Japan, researchers once dumped 
truckloads of sweet potatoes on the beach 
for monkeys to retreive and feed on. The 
sweet potatoes got covered with sand and 
grit — an unpleasant problem the monkeys 
had never faced before. But soon an intelli- 
gent monkey learned to dunk the potatoes 
in the ocean water to remove the sand. 
Then, by evening, all the monkeys had picked 
it up. But what is surprising, monkeys on 
the other island suddenly and spontaneously 
began doing the same thing without being 
tutored. When we read about the ancient 
world civilizations, we sometimes come 
across simultaneous discoveries of metals, 
fire, the raising of different crops by agri- 
culture and so on by the different races. 
The story of Manu, and Noah and the 
Deluge are common in many mythologies. 

Hinduism has taught that every thought 
and every action of a person is never lost, but 
becomes fine and remains stored up as 
samskaras — latent impressions. All thoughts 
and experiences of human beings down the 
ages are pooled in a huge reservoir, some- 
times called the Akashic record. One can 
tune into, or share in the memory bank, of 
the whole human race. If one is full of 
wickedness in fact, one opens one’s mind to 
the wicked thoughts from this gigantic store 
and degrades himself still further. A person 
of good character draws to himself bene- 
ficial thoughts which quicken his evolution 
towards perfection. Therefore one should 
exercise utmost care and watchfulness about 
one’s thoughts. 

Each human being is bom with his past 
record which determines his outstanding 
traits and tendencies. These traits and 
tendencies have their basis in our mental 
activity and thoughts in the past. In the 
present life an individual manifests those 
tendencies determined by the past, and 
forms new ones. However good or bad 
those tendencies may be, an individual gets 
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an opportunity in the present life to make 
use of them wisely or foolishly. Vedanta 
does not accept the doctrine of eternal 
damnation ; none is doomed eternally. Man 
is travelling from lower truth to higher 
truth, summed up Swami Vivekananda. The 
majority take time to mature and only a 
few are seen to progress quickly. 



To illustrate how powerful are one’s 
tendencies inherited from the past, Sri 
Ramakrishna once told a humorous 
anecdote: “A prince had, in a previous 
birth, been the son of a washerman. While 
playing with his chums in his incarnation 
as the prince, he said to them: ‘Stop these 
games. I will show you a new one. I shall 
lie on my belly, and you will beat the clothes 
on my back as the washerman does, making 
a swishing sound.”* Such is the power of 
inherent tendencies. And we do not know 
from whence they come. 



Many of our apparently good actions do 
not bring us the desired results ; it is because 
there is no harmony between thought and 
outward action. They move in opposite 
directions. People go to sacred places, per- 



the one to the other. “Let us hear the 
sacred book.” So saying he went in and 
sat down. The second man peeped in and 
went away. Soon he found himself in 
bad company in an evil place. He looked 
around, but very soon he felt disgusted 
with the place. “Shame on me!” he 
thought to himself. “My friend has been 
listening to the sacred word of Hari ; 
and see where I am!” But the friend 
who had been listening to the Bhdgavata 
also became disgusted. “What a fool I 
am!” he said. “I have been listening to 
this fellow’s blah-blah, and my friend is 
having a grand time.” In course of time 
they both died. The messenger of Death 
came for the soul of the one who had 
listened to the Bhdgavata and dragged it 
off to hell. The messenger of God came 
for the soul of the one who had gone to 
the wayside and led it up to heaven. 

Verily, the Lord looks into a man’s 
heart and does not judge him by what he 
does or where he lives. “Krishna accepts 
a devotee’s inner feeling of love .” 2 

The fundamental error that man commits 



form charitable acts, speak kind words ; 
either they do these things mechanically 
without attention, or to mask ugly thoughts 
they are keeping inside. They may be able 
to deceive the world for a short time, but 
they cannot conceal their secret thoughts 
from ever-watchful Nature. She pays them 
in their own coin. “As is a man’s feeling 
of love, so is his gain.” Sri Ramakrishna 
used to tell a parable on this spiritual truth 
to make it plain: 

Once two friends were going along the 
street, when they noticed some people 
listening to a reading of the holy scrip- 
ture, the Bhdgavata. “Come, friend,” said 

*• The Gospel of Sri Ramakhishna (Madras: 
Sri Ramakrishna Math, Mylapore, 1985) p. 585. 
(here paraphrased) 



is that he thinks he is an independent entity 
e ndowed with body_ ^ad-~nuiid J ._axid--^by 

chan ce _is placed^ in _a_ cruel world. His 

limited existence, bound up by the laws of 
space-time in the external world are the 
only realities to him — beyond which his 
horizon never extends. He_-daes_ji£t Jjelieys . 
that behind t his pun y mind dies the universal 
mind ; behind this shallow, existence in ^he 
phy sical world, there extends the vast unseen 
spiritual realm. The reason is not far to 
seek, observes renowned physicist Bernard 
d’Espagnat, that human beings feel much 
more at home in a world of solid things 
than of fluid or invisible things. Solids have 
shapes and forms. They are extended in 
space and confined to specific places. He 

2. Ibid. p. 204. 
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states further, that human intelligence is, 
above all, a knowledge of solids. There- 
fore the unknown realm of divinity and the 
unseen but all pervading Pure Conscious- 
ness, or God, are nothing but fairy tales to 
mankind. The solid body and the world of 
s olid things^ are t angibly real. Imbued and 
propelled this sole belief, people franti- 
cally engage themselves in sipping every 
drop of sensory enjoyment, seizing every 
moment of pleasure, and in trying to possess 
as much of material wealth and goods as 
they can. The means employed may be good 
or evil, but the goal is pleasure. 

These detrimental thoughts permeate the 
atmosphere everywhere, and humanity is 
under its spell, as if a victim of collective 
hypnotism. We have created these thoughts 
and have ourselves fallen prey to them. 
Ignoring the whole and laying too much 
emphasis on tenuous fragile individuality, 
we are in the midst of chaos and grief. 
Individually no one is happy merely posses- 
sing wealth and power, and none can be. 
Our philosophy of life is lopsided. Our 
anxiety, worries, fears are to a great extent 
the result of our desperate selfish clinging 
to life and personal objects, concealing 
private thoughts and our higher capabilities. 
“The Individual’s life,” states Vivekananda, 

is in the life of the whole, the individual’s 

happiness is in the happiness of the whole ; 

apart from the whole, the individual’s 

existence is inconceivable — this is an 



What is holiness ? Holiness is the sublime 
experience of wholeness. Saints and sages 
are called holy because they have experienced 
the wholeness — that God has become every- 
thing. Maxi m Heideg ger puts it poignantly: 
“ A person is neither a thing nor a process, 
buT~an opening, or clearing, through which 
the Absolute can manifest.” 

The lunatic race in this competitive age 
to push oneself ahead of others, the incessant 
toil to achieve imaginary goals, fetishism 
of time, which Jeremy Rifkins calls ‘the 
nanosecond culture’, and the absence of 
peace and contentment, are some of the 
unhealthy symptoms of our sick race. Anger, 
anxiety, nagging worries, and depression are 
endemic in human society. Body is extern- 
alized thought form. CJt^J^Hhpugh^^ 
has produce d th e body and its future is in 
every one’s own hands. Our physical health 
is inextricably woven with our mental 
health. Therefore every thought produces 
corresponding changes in the system. There 
is mounting scientific evidence to show that 
thoughts affect our bodies directly, and can 
depress immune functions. Doctors believe 
that disease is rarely a simple matter of 
isolated cause and effect.^N^hysical health 
to a great extent depends on our way of life 
and thinking habits^ The old practice Qj^ 
treating the body with the latest drugs has 
brought less success without caring for the 
mind.^Hypertension, coronary artery disease, 
peptic ulcers, vascular headache syndrome'! 
including migraine, and irritable bowel 



eternal truth and is the bed-rock on which syndrome, and other sicknesses, are closely 
the universe is built. To move slowly linked with our morbid thoughts. The gross 
towards the infinite whole, bearing a body reflects and gives expression to the 
constant feeling of intense sympathy and vibrations of inner thoughts. One look at 
sameness with it, being happy with its I * 16 ^ ace °f worried man is enough. V^e-^re 
happiness and being distressed in its wj^at— ou^ thoughts have _mad^ us? So we 
affliction, is the individual’s sole duty . 3 have to take care of what we think. 



3. Swami Vivekananda, The Complete The t3Sk US is difficult - 1116 first 

Works (Calcutta: Advaija Ashrama, 1989) ^ foremost is to transform our attitudes 

Vol. IV, p. 463. and outlooks and to control our seen and 
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sunken thoughts. We have come on this 
planet repeatedly to manifest our divinity 
and experience our oneness with cosmic 
consciousness. The negative thoughts that 
effect our separation from others, and propel 
us to seek our own exclusive happiness, 
have driven us to a state of impasse. We 
have to retrace our steps and dump all that 
debilitating stuff from our minds. Our 
atmosphere pulsates with negative thoughts 
and our tendency has become: to think too 
much of material things and decry spiritual 
insight. Nobel Neurophysiologist, Sir John 
Eccles, thoughtfully observes in his book 
The IlumanJBsydte : “Man has lost his way 
ideologically in this age. ...Science has gone 
too far in breaking down man’s belief in 
his spiritual greatness ... and has given him 
the belief that he is merely an insignificant 
animal that has arisen by chance and 
necessity on an insignificant planet lost in 
the great cosmic immensity”. 

Thought is a great force ; we misuse it. 
In the glare of the objective world the eternal 
subject is relegated to the background ; in 
the flood of knowledge the immortal knower 
is submerged. The knower behind the little 
mind is the pure, limitless consciousness. 
There is only one substance — consciousness, 
it appears in different ways. Viewed from 
the narrow windows of time and space, it 
appears like gross matter, billions of gross 
bodies and minds and energy. Beyond' space 
and time, beyond name and form, is the 
eternal Consciousness — the inner essence of 
all beings. Without spiritual insight we 
cannot experience it. Infatuated minds are 
not even aware of it. Vedanta says it is 
because of the concealing ( avarana ) and 
projecting (yiksepa) powers of Maya. The 
Katha Upanisad says: “The self-existent 

God has rendered the senses so defective 
that they go outward, and hence man sees 
the external and not the internal Atman.” 

(IV. 1) 



How to control our negative and destruc- 
tive thoughts, and in their place suffuse the 
mind with high thoughts and the highest 
ideals ? Listening. First of all, we must 
hear about pure and good thoughts from 
the Great Ones of the past and present, day 
after day, and think over those thoughts 
month after month. We must saturate our 
brains with living and life-giving ideals of 
spirituality and religion. Secondly, Faith . 
People exude unquestioning confidence in 
modern advertising and in the reports of 
newspapers. They immediately rush and 
stand in queues to buy a brand new product 
But the same persons, ironically, distrust 
the great teachings of the scriptures and the 
great teachers of the world. The Avataras , 
or Messengers of God, sacrificed their lives 
for the welfare of mankind. Why not put a 
little faith in them and try to translate their 
teachings into our day to day life ? Without 
a little faith in their wisdom we cannot 
make much progress in spiritual life. 
Thirdly, Mindfulness. Most of our day to 
day activities are performed in a semi-cons- 
cious state. Hardly ever are we acutely and 
objectively aware of our own actions and 
thoughts, so rushed is life. We do our work 
in a slipshod way because the mind wanders 
and is not on the work. We forget to keep 
our word and lose things often. It denotes 
restlessness and flippancy of the mind. The 
common psychic disease, a flippant mind, 
is incapable of doing anything worthwhile. 
Unless we gain a certain degree of control 
over our mind and body, we are not going 
to accomplish much, and we suffer. Thought 
can be a good servant, but can also be a 
tyrannical master. We have to pay sufficient 
attention to our bodily and mental activities. 
Many times we have regretted that, had we 
been a little careful, we could have avoided 
our mistakes or mishaps. Yet we continue 
the same life, unmindful of those past errors. 
Therefore, we have to set apart 15 to 20 
minutes every day to watch critically our- 
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movements of body and train of thoughts. 
Fourthly, besides mindfulness of things 
positive, we should: Leave off brooding 

over the past or future. Our present is 
consumed either in looking ahead or behind. 
Watchfulness is in the present, and not in 
the past — nor either is it in the future. The 
sure rewards for brooding over the past are 
shame and regret ; and from anticipation, 
fear and anxiety. Fifthly, Develop counter 
habits. Whenever thoughts of envy, malice, 
or hatred trouble, bring up counter thoughts 
of love, compassion, and friendliness. When 
hateful thoughts about someone darken the 
mind, rouse the counter wave of appre- 
ciation of his or her good qualities. Or 
think of even one loving word or deed done 
by the person. The author of The Yoga 
Sutras stresses the importance of this 
method. Sixth, Food. The quantity and the 
nature of the food we consume is important. 
Thought is manufactured by food. If we 
starve for fifteen days, the mind will be so 
weak it cannot think of anything. Sdttvic 
food — pure food which is easily digestible, 
and which is nourishing, helps keep our 
mind peaceful. Certain foods not only make 
the body restless, but agitate the mind also. 
Experience is the good teacher in helping 
one to decide about food habits. Seventh, 



Keep good company . People who are ins- 
pired by high spiritual ideals and whose 
characters are pure should be our compani- 
ons. The books we read and the company 
we keep exert tremendous influence over 
our thoughts. Righteous and pious people 
not only help us, but protect us from evil 
thoughts. Eighth, Remember , thoughts are 
powerful. We have always to remember 
that good or evil thoughts are potent and 
they permeate the atmosphere. Human 
beings are receptive to both powers. If we 
purify our minds, and make ourselves 
instruments of good thoughts, they will enter 
us from a never-ending fund. Evil forces 
rush to find fertile ground in the minds of 
evil people. As we guard ourselves from 
dangers, similarly, we have to guard scrupul- 
ously against destructive thoughts. Ninthly, 
Remember the Divine Light within. We 
have to repeat again and again that we are 
not this body and mind, but in reality we 
are cosmic consciousness. Tenth, The mind 
can be subdued . Do we depend on thoughts 
or do thoughts depend on us ? We are the 
originators of thoughts — when we stop 
thinking, thoughts are not there. We are the 
masters, and not our thoughts. They should 
obey us. 



Old Days at Belur Math# 

SWAMI BHUTESHANANDA 

The monastic life at Belur in the early years after its inception was perhaps 
severely austere, and a harsh test of human endurance . In his characteristic 
good humour, Revered President Maharaj of the Ramakrishrta Math and Rama - 
krishna Mission recalls some of the privations, but he reminds us that in spite 



of all that those early days were filled 

I have been requested to share with you my 
reminiscences of the old days at Belur Math. 
In those days (during the early twenties) 
the appearance of Belur Math was very 
much different from what you see it today. 
In those early days, there was no embank- 
ment on the riverside. There were no 
temples either — neither the big temple of 
Sri Ramakrishna nor the smaller ones, like 
those of the Holy Mother and Swamiji. Our 
accommodation was limited. The place was 
not hygienic in any way. It was malaria- 
prone and every year, after rains, there used 
to be a good number of patients down with 
malaria. This was an annual occurance and 
we did not have qualified doctors around, nor 
the big dispensary that you see as you enter 
the Math these days. There was just an 
apology for a dispensary with some stock 
mixtures, and I do not know from where 
those who administered those medicines 
learnt the science! So, this was the health- 
side of the Institution in those days. Then 
about meals. We had practically nothing 
for breakfast. I say “practically” because 
there used to be some liquid and it was 
called tea. But, even that tea was not within 
the reach of us youngsters. There used to 
be puffed rice also. The Math used to get a 
kerosene tin full of puffed rice and that was 

* This article is based on the talk delivered in 
in May, 1977 by Revered Srimat Swami 
Bhuteshanandaji Maharaj (the then Vice-President, 
of the Ramakrishna Math and Ramakrishna 
Mission) at the Probationers’ Training Centre, 
Belur Math. 



with spiritual joy. 

all. Each of us would get a small cigarette- 
tin (In those days cigarettes were sold in 
small tin packs and that was the Math’s 
puffed rice measure.) full of puffed, rice. A 
Swami, who was our accountant, would sit 
in the room opposite and would say, 
“Brother, have you taken a full tin of puffed 
rice?” “Full” meant not overflowing! 
Those who had duties early in the morning 
and could not come at the right time 
would be happy to find the vessel empty. 
That was the condition of the breakfast. 
Our noon meal was not bad. We had 
enough food — I mean, rice and vegetables. 
The favourite dish of Bengalis (fish) was 
not there. Every Tuesday and Saturday 
some four annas worth of fish was bought 
for offering’s sake. You can well imagine 
the quantity we could have. Using that 
quantity, something like a soup was pre- 
pared. At first the elders, that is, those who 
were very old and not simply seniors, would 
get a small share. Secondly, those who 
were lucky to be ill on those days would 
get a little of that — that too, liquid alone ; 
nothing solid would be forthcoming. That 
was our special item. 

When we had fever, we used to be given 
sago-milk. A preparation of sago used to 
be kept in a big pot, the ones used nowadays 
for mass cooking. One or two glasses of 
milk would have been poured into it. 

In the afternoon, we had the same old 
liquid called tea. Very few would have 
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access to it and as for the others, they had 
plenty of fresh air! There was a dearth of 
drinking water also in those days. Before 
our coming to the Math (i.e., before 1920) 
drinking water was brought from the other 
side of the Ganga. Sadhus used to bring it 
by boat. There was no drinking water avail- 
able at the Math. There were small ponds, 
but the water could not be used for drink- 
ing purpose. At night, the same story used 
to be repeated as in the noon. Sometimes 
there used to be a little quantity of milk. 
Who was to take that ? That was the 
problem. Milk was usually served in a 
single tumbler. We used to pass on the 
tumbler to the next man and so the relay 
would go on. For, the quantity was insuffi- 
cient even for one tenth of the sadhus there. 
I do not call that a happy state of affairs. 
But that was the condition so far as food 
was concerned. 

Luckily for us, that sort of austerity was 
amply compensated by the joy that we 
would derive from the company of our 
revered elders. Usually we did not feel 
much about the absence of these amenities. 
We took these difficulties for granted because 
we came leaving our hearth and home and 
it goes without saying that there must be 
some sort of privation. So, nobody minded 
these. 

As regards work, there were not many 
servants as you find now. There were a 
very small number of them who used to 
do the cooking and other works in the 
kitchen like cleaning utensils. They would 
not wash our plates. The rest of the work 
had to be done by ourselves. And, in spite 
of the frequent attacks of malaria, we had 
enough time and energy to cope up with 
that. Water had to be drawn from the river 
for each and everything. Water-closets 
were not worth the name. Just a few of 
these were there for so many of us — only 



five to be precise. We had to carry water 
for even these. There was a big water 
reservoir and we had to fill it with water 
carried in buckets. 

We had to work in the garden. For 
watering plants, water had to be drawn 
from the river. There was a big jar in front 
of the shrine store which had to be kept 
iull for all washing purposes. When devo- 
tees would come to take prasad, they used 
this water for washing their hands. There 
was no water tap anywhere nearby. 

You see lights and fans almost every- 
where nowadays. But, in those days we had 
no electricity. We could not even dream of 
such facilities. In fact, we had a sort of 
allergy to fans and lights. We did not like 
them. No one grudged them either. We 
had come here of our own choice ; we knew 
that the condition would be such. So, no 
one complained. 

There were not many cots ; nor many 
beds were available. In front of Swamiji’s 
temple, the first floor of Premananda 
Memorial was built by then. That was of 
some help to us. On the ground floor was 
the dispensary. One of the rooms was 
meant for medicine store ; another for the 
doctor and compounder, and a third one 
was for general use. In that room there 
were only two seats. You may wonder, 
but in the Math building three or four 
elderly monks used to stay in a single small 
room. Swami Suddbananda, 1 the senior- 
most, was one of them. Five people lived 
in the small room next to the staircase. 
Opposite to Jnan Maharajas room there is 
another room which accommodated four 
monks. Since Jnan Maharaj (a brahma- 

t* A disciple of Swami Vivekananda, fifth 
President of the Ramakrishna Math and Rama- 
krishna Mission in after-life. 
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charm- disciple of Swamiji) was a constant 
figure in one of the rooms it was known as 

4 

his room. That was the manner in which 
we lived. When there were more Swamis in 
addition to those already accommodated in 
various rooms, they had to stay in the 
visitors’ room. A mat was spread and these 
sadhus would happily lie down there. There 
was one big mosquito net for all Even as 
people used to go in and out of it, th<^ 
mosquitos also had the freedom to go in 
and out! 

For every paltry purchase, you had to 
walk at least a mile away— either to Bally 
or to Calcutta. I was working in the shrine 
store for some time. Fruits for offering to 
Sri Ramakrishna had to be bought from 
Calcutta. We had to carry the load in a 
basket all the way and the weight was not 
negligible. From Calcutta to the steamer 
ghat, you had to carry the load. Fortunately 
there were steamer services between Belur 
and Calcutta in those days. If not to Cal- 
cutta, you would have to go to Bally or 
Salkia where you had to be satisfied with 
poor quality fruits only. 

All around the Math campus there was 
waterlogged and marshy land covered with 
weeds. None dared go there even in broad 
daylight for fear of snakes. The land was 
uneven. Only after some years of our 
occupation it was levelled to be used for 
kitchen garden. We had a few cows. Of 
them the biggest was extremely unmanag- 
able. Usually she would not attack us. 
But there was no guarantee that she would 
not at times. And she was absolutely dry. 
The little milk that we would get from one 
or two good cows was used for offerings 
and the remaining portion was for old and 
sick monks. 

Some of us liked to study. During day- 
time there was plenty of work. We could 



study only at night. But, where were the 
lights for that? Three or four lanterns 
were there but they could not be spared for 
personal use. One lamp was hung in the 
corridor of the Ganga-side of the Math 
building. If anybody had to go to toilet, 
he had to use that lantern. On the steps 
leading to Swamiji’s room there was another. 
This was needed so as not to have difficulty 
in negotiating the steps. Swami Omkara- 
nanda 2 , one of the senior monks, now no 
more, was very studious. He needed light 
badly for his studies but would not get it 
He would therefore collect little hits of 
candles that were used in the shrine room. 
These bits could not be used any further. 
But he would use them as far as he could. 
But then, there was no grudging, for all 
that In spite of these difficulties there were 
monks who were very studious. The elders 
used to teach us about making good use of 
the facilities we had. There was a good 
Sanskrit scholar.. We could not get a second 
one of the same calibre after he left This 
was the only special facility we had. Swami 
Suddh a nan d a was very kind and would 
encourage us to study the scriptures in spite 
of all the difficulties. We had the good 
fortune of studying under him. Thus, there 
was great encouragement for studies, though 
the facilities were less. 

I now come to the brighter side of the 
picture. Early in the morning, that is, at 
four o’clock, when the shrine would open, 
Mahapurush Maharaj 3 himself would walk 
up the stairs with his asana and sit there 
in meditation. We too used to sit with him. 
He would not get up till about 5:30 a.m. 
We would also meditate thus. However, 

2 * Later a Vice-President of the Ramakrishna 
Math and Ramakrishna Mission. 

3 * Swami Shivananda, a direct disciple of 
Sri Ramakrishna, the President of the Rama- 
krishna Math and Ramakrishna Mission at that 
time. 
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it was not a forced meditation. We liked 
it, particularly in the presence of Maha- 
purush Maharaj. That gave us rare spiri- 
tual environment which we could not gel 
anywhere else. Naturally we liked it. Those 
who had some duties to attend to in the 
early morning used to leave early and the 
others would meditate longer till the tea- 
bell rang. The bell reminded that you were 
to attend to your duties ; for most of us 
the other meaning was not there. Before we 
began our duties, we used to go to Maha- 
purush Maharaj’s room and bow down to 
him. He would sit there as we could go 
one by one. He would talk a few words 
now and then; about the health of some 
who were not well, about the work that 
was to be done etc. The monk-in-charge of 
the stores then was generally asked about 
what offering would be there for offering 
to Sri Ramakrishna that day. The stores- 
in-charge Swami would mention that and 
Mahapurush Maharaj would suggest some- 
thing at times. In this manner. Revered 
Mahapurush Maharaj would get informa- 
tion of each department from the respective 
monks in charge when they came for 
Pranam. There was a doctor. Mahapurushji 
would ask the doctor about the condition 
of the patients. He would also enquire 
about the ailing people in the neighbour- 
hood. For, the people of the neighbour- 
hood had no other source of help when they 
fell ill. Belur Math’s dispensary with its big 
bottles of stock mixtures was the only place 
that provided medical help to them even 
when resources for the monks themselves 
were meagre. The doctor attending the 
dispensary was very kind hearted. He would 
meet the requirements somehow. 

After our Pranams to him, Mahapurush 
Maharaj would go out for a stroll. The 
commpound was not so big as it is now. 
It was just up to the street on the riverside 
where the old gate was situated. Near the 



gate there was a tank and next to it, a 
cowshed. He would see the cows and 
exchange a few words with the Swami or 
Brahmacharin attending to the cows. He 
liked the cows much and those who attended 
to the cows were also dear to him. He 
would then go to the garden. It was just 
a small garden. He would thereafter go to 
the courtyard in front of the Math office 
and sit there for sometime, observing those 
engaged in dressing vegetables. After that 
he would go to his room when I would get 
the opportunity of serving him a little more 
intimately. It was not a regular oppor- 
tunity ; but when I got it I used to massage 
him under the doctor’s advice. At such 
occasions, I had the opportunity of personal 
talk with him also. 

I shall tell you about one day. We would 
find Mahapurush Maharaj those days always 
in a meditative mood. This mood with 
which he started the day practically conti- 
nued throughout the day. While walking 
he was in that mood ; while sitting, then 
also he was in that mood. That particular 
day while he was strolling in the courtyard, 
he stood still there at the courtyard for 
sometime with open eyes. One of our 
Swamis came and bowed down to him. At 
that exact moment, Mahapurush Maharaj 
started moving forward. Naturally there 
was obstruction and he fell down and had 
some sprain in his wrist. He scolded the 
Swami and returned to his room. I started 
massaging him in his room. There was none 
else. He said, “I scolded the monk, but it 
was not his fault. How could he know I was 
not seeing anything at that time!” With 
open eyes and yet not seeing anything at 
all! That was the state in which he was, 
and we do not have such experience even 
after hours of meditation. Similar incidents 
happened now and then and kept us 
mentally and spiritually alert in spite of the 
busy pre-occupations. 
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Mahapurush Maharaj was always the 
great spiritual influence in the Math — the 
centre of attraction. He used to encourage 
us always for studying scriptures. When 
we started studying the Brhadaranyaka 
Upanisad under Swami Suddhananda, 
Mahapurush Maharaj himself used to come 
and sit with us. He brought a set of the 
Upanisads for himself. He would come 
and sit as if he was one of us. The result 
was that we felt very much embarrassed. 
With a great Swami like him sitting beside 
us we could not feel at ease after all, during 
our discussions. He realized this and 
stopped coming to the class after a few 
days. But everyday we had to go and report 
to him what we had studied in the class. 
The day’s lesson had to be thus repeated 
to him everyday. Usually Swami Omkara- 
nanda used to do that, and when he was 
not there I had to do the task. Hence, 
before I entered his room I had to recapi- 
tulate and reproduce the lesson. Thus there 
was such a loving relationship among us 
that we always felt at ease in his company. 
He never behaved like a teacher giving 
training to us, as I told you. The training 
came to us even without our knowing. And 
it came from a person who never felt that 
he was giving any training. In this manner 
our training continued. It was not for any 
specified period. It depended on the luck 
of the person. As for instance, it was my 
good luck that I was allowed to live here 
for considerably longer periods. There was 
so much shortage of workers in all the 
centres. Sometimes we were sent to relief 
centres and that without any previous 
notice. I must tell you what happened in 



1926. The relief work had to be started at 
Midnapore. We were given only half an 
hour’s notice to be ready. We were to start 
within half an hour so that we could catch 
the earliest train ; otherwise we would be 
late. Within that half an hour we had to 
finish our bath and meal, pack up our things 
and run to the railway station. There were 
no vehicles to take us to the station. That 
luxury was unthinkable. We somehow 
managed to reach the station in time. We 
were there for months engaged in relief 
activities. At any time, wherever there was 
any necessity some of us, particularly myself 
and another who is no more, had to fill up 
the gap. This was particularly true of us 
because it was considered that we did not 
have much work ; much work according to 
those standards. We felt our work very 
heavy, but not too heavy to be helpful in 
other respects. What was the time we used 
to get for our study ? After meals a little 
rest and then I had to read along with some 
Brahmacharins who were almost of my age. 
I had to pull them out of their beds and 
collect them together and study the Gita 
or some such book. Then we studied for 
ourselves. In the afternoon, we had some 
two and a half hours for studies. At 3 p.m. 
there was to be reading for all people in 
the visitors’ room, and some discussion used 
to follow occasionally. Great stress was 
given to meditation in those days. After 
evening Arcni, till the Bhog (offering) bell 
went, we had to meditate. After that, if 
there was time and light, we could read. 
We were all very close to one another, like 
a very closely knit family. 



On The Use of The Rosary 

WILLIAM PAGE 

The usefulness of the rosary in spiritual practice has a special significance. 
In this thoughtful essay the author tells the reader something of the meaning 
of it. Mr. Page teaches English at Thammasat University , Bangkok, Thailand. 



Rosaries are used in both Hinduism and 
Buddhism as an aid to meditation. Both 
faiths use a rosary of 108 beads. I have been 
unable to find out the significance of the 
number 108/ In Buddhism, it may be that 
108 signifies the twelve nidanas (links in the 
Chain of Causation) multiplied by nine, but 
this is just my own theory. 

Rosaries are sometimes looked down 
upon as indicative of a very low level of 
spiritual development. They are also consi- 
dered rajasic. Tulsidas, for instance, has 
been quoted as saying, “One who tells his 
beads is vulgar.” (Vividishananda and 
Gambhirananda, For Seekers of God , Fifth 
Edition, Advaita Ashrama, 1985, p. 162.) 
Here the idea is that an aspirant ought to 
be able to chant the Name of God mentally, 
without an external “counter” to help him 
keep track of the number of times he 
chants it. 

For that is basically what a rosary is: a 
counter. It helps the devotee keep track of 

* One explanation of the word hamsa is that 
it is the sound caused by inbreathing and out- 



times he has chanted his mantra. And this 
seems to indicate some calculation in the 
mind of the devotee. Who cares how many 
times he chants his mantra ? Does God 
care ? No. God is not an accountant. Does 
the devotee care ? Probably ; otherwise he 
would not bother to keep count. Why does 
he care, then ? Is he trying to set a new 
world’s record for mantra-chanting ? If so, 
he is guilty of ambition, and he has pro- 
bably forgotten what the purpose of mantra- 
chanting is. 

Or maybe he is proud of the number of 
times he chants it. Maybe he thinks to 
himself, “Ha ha! Today I chanted my 
mantra 100,000 times! How holy I am!” 
In such cases, the rosary, and the mantra 
itself, have become an obstacle to him rather 
than a help: they have become a source of 
ambition and pride. 

In some cases, though, the devotee may 
have been instructed by his guru to chant 
the mantra a fixed number of times daily. 
Ten thousand times is a number that occurs 
fairly frequently in the literature of the 
Ramakrishna movement. In such a case, the 



.breathing. When air is exhaled the sound purpose of the rosary is to keep track of 

is produced, and when inhaling, sa. As it occurs number of times and let the devotee 
naturally, it is called ajapa mantra. The body is . , . , , , ,. « . „ 

thought to automatically recite this mantra 21,600 know when he has reached hls 9 uota ” 



times a day. Half of 216 is 108. Therefore it is 

advised that one should at least do japa 108 times Here again an element of calculation 



in the morning and in the evening. With the 
rosary of 108 beads, one can establish harmony 
with this natural rhythm of the ajapa mantra. 



enters in, and calculation is almost always 
antithetical to the spiritual life. One may 
become so preoccupied with attaining his 



— Editors “production quota” of mantras that he 
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forgets the purpose of the whole business. 
The idea is to remember God, not to count 
the number of times you have remembered 
him. 

Ideally, the spiritual life should be natural 
and spontaneous. If we systematize it too 
much, it becomes mechanical, and when it 
becomes mechanical, it not only becomes 
drudgery — it substitutes quantity for quality, 
and the life is choked out of it. This is 
why it is often said that ohapting th* 

of ,_jGe€L_<ffiee- — with real fervour- ~an£i 

d^votion^ better^ton chanting ^t 1Q0,QQ& 
times mechanically, like a robot For this 
reason, any guru who assigns his disciple 
to chant the mantra a fixed number of times 
daily has an obligation to make sure that 
this does not degenerate into drudgery — that 
is, unless he has already determined that a 
little drudgery is what this particular dis- 
ciple needs! He also has an obligation to 
make sure that the counting does not become 
more important to the disciple than the 
chanting itself, and that the tail does not 
start to wag the dog. 

* * * 



Tibetan Buddhists often draw their 
rosaries around their wrists, like a bracelet. 
Chinese Buddhists also do this. Sometimes 
Chinese Buddhist monks and nuns wear 
their rosaries around their necks, like a 
necklace. Hindu sadhus often wear their 
rosaries like this, too. Maybe it is for 
convenience. Any time they want to start 
chanting, they can take their rosary off their 
neck or wrist and begin. 

But another school of thought frowns on 
this practice as being ostentatious, a sign 
of rajas. “Look, how holy I am! I am 
wearing a rosary!” To which the obvious 
rejoinder is: “Well, if you are so holy, how 
come you’re wearing it instead of using 
it?” According to this school of thought, 
the rosary has been used to chant the Name 
of God, so even though it is only an external 
aid to meditation, it is holy. Each bead 
be comes imp regnated with the Name of 
^God. So it should not be worn or flaunted 
like a common piece of jewelry. It should 
be kept safely in a bag or box. Because it 
is used to chant the Name of God, it should 
be treated with reverence and respect. 



Ideally, the mantra ought to be c han ted 
mestaliy, without bothering to keep "count. 
The less calculation you have in spiritual 
life, the bettter. Ideally, too, a rosary 
should not be necessary: the fewer external 
aids you need, the better. But those who 
use rosaries sometimes find them a useful 
device for “jun^t^n^ jhe^mind. They 
are a warragg^devic^ jSf pu~~chant a few 
rounds of the rosary, ana then once your 
mind gets into the rhythm of the thing, you 
can put the rosary aside and continue chan- 
ting mentslly.y Sometimes you come to a 
point in your chanting when the rosary 
becomes a distraction, even an irritant. It 
is at that point that you put it aside and 
coutinue without it. 

* * * 



If you think about it, the rosary has deep 
significance. It looks a little like a chain, 
and it can be regarded as a chain that binds 
us to the lotus feet of God. Again, it looks 
a little like a garland, and can be regarded 
as a garland to be placed around the neck 
of the Lord. 

Again, it can be regarded as a model of 
the universe. Consider: The rosary is a 
necklace made of many beads. Is it one 
or many? It is both! Thus also with the 
universe : one universe populated by billions 
of entities. One or many ? Both! Thus 
also with the Atman and the jivas: one 
Atman, many jivas. One or many? Both! 
It is one when looked at from a transcen- 
dent viewpoint, and many when looked at 
from a relative viewpoint. 
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Each bead symbolizes a jiva, and all the Neither is it ever beneficial to look down 
beads taken together symbolize the entire upon oneself. “How low I am! I have to 
universe. All the jivas are bound together depend on this rosary and other external 
by the thread of the Atman that runs aids, while other souls, more lofty, have 
through them all. The head bead represents transcended them!” Such thoughts destroy 
Ishwara. But the thread that represents the one’s confidence, lead to despair, and under- 
Atman is not limited to the rosary. It runs mine one’s spiritual life. If contempt for 
out through the head bead, and a short others is not listed among the spiritual 
length of thread usually protrudes beyond virtues, neither is self-contempt, 
the head bead. This reminds us that the 

Atman not only runs through the whole The proper attitude in all cases is a 

universe, but extends beyond the universe cheerful optimism and perseverance, with 

as well. faith that the Chosen Ideal will ultimately 

remove all obstacles, balanced with a healthy 
This analogy is not perfect, because the humility and a sense of humour. To worry 

thread is made of one kind of material, and about what is low and what is high is to 

the beads are made of another. The analogy get sidetracked. It is like climbing a moun- 
would be better if the beads and the thread tain. If you keep stopping to look at the 

were all made of the same material. map and calculate how far you’ve climbed, 

you’ll never reach the summit. Without 
Seen thus, the rosary can be a useful worrying about how far you have come, just 
aid in chanting one’s mantra. It also has a keep plodding up the trail. Use whatever 
practical use : since iL-keep&The fin gers _busy . helps and aids may come to you if they 
i t may help^ the ^cl evQtee stay awake ! Some seem useful and convenient. If you do not 

wifisayAaTltis useful only in the lowest need them, do not use them. But do not 

stages of spiritual development. But in look down on others if they happen to find 
spiritual life it can be counterproductive to them useful, 
think in terms of high and low. 

A rosary is a little like the staff that some 
It is never beneficial to look down on mountain climbers carry. It is not really 
others. “He is practicing on a low plane, necessary, but it gives you something to 
he uses a rosary and other rajasic aids, hold onto when the going gets rough. Once 
while I have transcended these things and you reach the summit, you can throw it 
practice pure sattvika worship. How low away if you like. But more likely, you will 
he is! How high I am!” Anyone who want to keep it as a souvenir of your climb, 
thinks this way has permitted the caste as a trusty tool that was helpful to you in 
mentality to infect his worship ; his very times of trial, and thus an old and faithful 
thoughts reveal that he has not ascended so friend. Sri Ramakrishna ascended the 
high after all. Contempt for others and a heights of spiritual experience, but so far 
smug self-righteousness have never been as we are aware, it is n pt record ed_that he 
listed among the spiritual virtues. evgr threw away his rosary. 




The Impact of Swami Vivekananda 

on The World P arliament 



HAL W. FRENCH 

The one hundredth anniversary of the World Parliament of Religions held 
in Chicago in 1895 will soon be observed in many places . Admirers of Vivek- 
ananda will recall his wonderful presence and universal message, cutting across 
time and space. The author of this arresting article is a professor at the 



University of South Carolina, U.S.A. 

At 1415 North Dearborn Avenue in Chicago 
there stood, until 1966, a large, formerly 
fashionable dwelling with the figure of a 
bear seated upright atop it. Like many 
other such buildings, it has since been torn 
down to make room for a high-rise apart- 
ment complex. Yet this structure’s demoli- 
tion was lamented by a few residents of 
Chicago, and by others visiting there from 
their native India. Certainly lacking in 
symmetry by late twentieth century stan- 
dards, it was nevertheless something of a 
shrine. For it was here that, seventy-three 
years earlier, one of India’s most colourful 
interpreters, a stranger in a foreign land, 
met with unusual hospitality; Arriving late 
by train, with no one to meet him, and 
having lost the address where the Parliament 
of Religions was to meet. Swami Viveka- 
nanda asked directions at the railroad 
station. Receiving no help, he slept in a 
large, -empty box in a com er^oLthe-station. 
The next morning, wandering as a sannyasin 
from door to door, he was rudely treated 
and dismissed from a number of homes. 
Exhausted but not in despair, he sat down 
on a curb, accepting whatever might come 
to him. 

He did not have long to wait, for a woman 

Reprinted with the kind permission of the 
publishers: Worlds Faiths Insight, U.S.A., June, 

1991 issue. 



across the street, from a window in the 
house on North Dearborn, noting his strange 
appearance, asked if he were not a delegate 
to the Parliament of Religions. He was 
invited in, given refreshment, and taken to 
be introduced to the President of the Parlia- 
ment, who was a personal fr iend of his 
hostess, Mrs G. W. Hale. The Swami resi- 
dedTfor^ time with the Hale family, who 
became some of the most faithful followers 
of this “cyclonic monk of India”, as he was 
to be called. This was only one of a series 
of seemingly fortuitous circumstances in 
America which served Vivekananda : he had 
come without credentials, representing no 
organised body, seemingly unaware that 
delegates fr om India had . been^,sele^ed 
n early two years^ previ ously . And yet, 
through doors^ being opened by persons of 
influence who recognised that he had a 
message, he now stood on the threshold of 
his impressive debut at the Parliament. 

Before we cross that threshold, and to 
insure that we cross it together, let’s indulge 
in a few minutes of flashback, to understand 
some of what led Vivekananda to this 
moment. Go with me near Calcutta, to a 
temple on the banks of the Ganges several 
years before, where, in 1886 his remarkable 
master, Ramakrishna, had died. For a few 
years following, the young Naren, who 
would become known as Vivekananda, made 
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brief ventures from Calcutta, to Benaras and 
other holy places. But in 1890 he began to 
chafe at the regimen of his largely settled 
life, and determined to see, not the holy 
places, but the streets and shops oLIndia, 
the lives of his peopfe. He travelled by 
himself, for three years in India, culminating 
in a moment of rare vision at the southern 
tip of the subcontinent, at Cape Comorin. 
Increasingly, in his years of wandering, 
seeing the struggles and suffering of his 
people, he had begun to search for a way 
to apply India’s ancient wisdom to its 
present bereft condition. It was a time for 
meeting the illiterate and the intellectuals, 
the masses and maharajahs, for learning and 
teaching. Encouragement came from influ- 
ential sources, such as the Maharajah of 
Khetri, as his confidence and ability ripened. 
He h eard reports of t he ^Par li a men t - of 
Religipns which was to take place in 
Chicago. A plan began to emerge in his 
mind. Standing, then, at the peninsula’s 
tip, he saw the small rock a short distance 
out in the ocean, and he resolved to swim 
to it through shark infested waters. Reach- 
ing it, he turned northward to Mother India. 
In a moment of rare objectivity, standing 
outside it for the first time, he was able to 
see his homeland as never before. His arms 
outstretched, a great intuition of compassion 
began to well up within him. How, where 
was he to secure help for his people ? The 
West seemed to hold the key to the world’s 
storehouse ,of— material ^gocds^ but. what. -did • 



h e have to. .give. in-exchange ? India’s trea- 
sures, unmined by the West, lay in the 
depths of her religious truths. The young 
educated sannyasin felt that he could share 
that with the West, perhaps as no one else 
could. 

He travelled directly to Madras, where a 
following began to emerge which shared his 
vision : that he should go to^jepr^seiUvfedia. 
at the Parliament. The Maharajah and 



other persons raised money for his voyage, 
and he headed for America. But he arrived 
in Chicago in July, only to learn that the 
Parliament was not to begin till September, 
and his childish delight in the World’s Fair 
trappings was soon tempered by the realisa- 
tion that his funds were being depleted 
rapidly. He made no acquaintances in this 
initial visit, but was advised that he could 
live more cheaply in Boston than in Fair- 
inflatgd Chicago, so he boarded a train East 
On the train he providentially met a wealthy 
woman, Kate San born, who offered him a 
place to stay, and soon began to acquaint 
him with Boston society. He also met the 
Harvard Hellenist professor, J. H. Wright, 
who was soon incredibly impressed with 
the intellectual stature of the young Swami. 
Upon learning that he had no credentials to 
speak at the Parliament, Wright is quoted 
as having said, “To ask for your credentials 
is like asking the sun to state its right to 
shine.” Wright then addressed a letter to 
the Chairman in charge of delegates, saying, 
again extrav agantly , “Here is a man who is 
more learned than all our learned professors 
together.”! After a number of lectures in 
New England, Vivekananda returned to 
Chicago, where Wright’s letter and Mrs. 
Hale’s introduction produced the desired 
result, and he arrived at the Parliament in 
time for its opening ceremonies. 

While the Church of England, through 
the stance of the Archbishop at the time, 
Edward Benson , did not officially parti- 
cipate, there were many from England who 
did attend, and others sent greetings, such 
as Benson’s friend, Gladstone. It seemed to 



!• Eastern and Western Disciples, The Life 
of Swami Vivekananda (Calcutta: Advaita 

Ashrama, 1960) page 297. For an expansion of 
observations and details throughout, see also 
Harold W. French, The Swan's Wide Waters ; 
Ramakrishna and Western Calture, New York; 
Kennikat Press, 1974, 46 ff. 
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fulfill ‘Akbar’s Dream’, in these words: 
dreamed : 



“I 



That stone by stone I reared a sacred 

fane, 

A temple ; neither Pagod, Mosque, nor 

Church, 

But loftier, simpler, always open-doored 
To every breath from Heaven ; and 

Truth and Peace 
And love and Justice came and dwelt 

therein .” 2 

It was not simply Akbar’s dream, nor 
Tennyson’s. The dream was shared by many 
in North America, whose eyes were focus- 
sed on what was about to occur in Chicago. 
The assembly gathered on the platform was 
colourful and impressive. Noted introduc- 
tions were given by the official spokesmen. 
Rev. J. H. Barrows and Charles Bonney, 




Part of Vivekananda’s impact on the 
Parliament, then, was simply the force of 
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ence. With his umque 
gifts and regal bearing Vivekananda, by 
many accounts, was an electrifyin g-Jigure. 
The New York Herald termed him 
“undoubtedly^ the — greatest figur e Jn — the 
arliament of Religions .” 3 Merwin-Marie 





Snell, Chairman of the Scientific Section of 
the Parliament, later said, “N o religio us 
body made so profound an impression upon 
the "Parliament lind— the, American peopl e at 
large t asl did Hindui sm .. And by far thermost 

:ntative_ of 
Hinduism was S wami Vivekananda, who, 
iB_jact a ._S^as_ .beyond ^question the ...jsost 
pop ular, and influ ential... man in the Parlia- 
ment ” 4 A few such superlative tributes 
might intimate that the Parliament was a 
bne-mdir pMronnance^ which was most 
surely^noflhe^case. Among more than a, 



and other brief, prepared wo rds of g reeting, dozen Indian representatives, similar tributes, 



to Protap Chander Jvlazo^mdar of the 
Brahmo Samaj, and Dharmapala, represent- 
ing Theravada Buddhism and his own newly 
founded Mahabodhi Socie ty, are re corded. A 
reading of the ac counts of these p roceedings 
during these historic days cannot fail to 
convey a profound impression of the vast 
array of wisdom which assembled in 
Chicago. 

But we are focussing here on Viveka- 
nanda. Even in his first extempore state- 
ment, the cardinal themes of the Parliament 
were affirmed. He claimed that in Hinduism 
both toleration and universal acceptance are 
found. “We believe not only in universal 
toleration, but we accept all religions to be 
true.” He cited India’s hospitality to the 
refugees of other faiths, including Chris- 



were given by a number of representative 
delegates. Vivekananda had been pressed 
several times to speak, but demurred till 
late in the) afternoon, being, by his own 
testimony; devoid of assurance and having 
no written text. Finally he consented to 
speak, and, invoking the goddess of wisdom, 
Sarasvati, he strode to the platform. In his 
turban and brilliant orange robe given him by 
the Maharajah of Khetri, he was an impres- 
sive sight. Hardly had he pronounced the 
ringing words of his salutation, “Sisters and 
brothers of America ! ” Wjjen hundreds arose 
from their seats and applauded what seem 
to be the real keynote of the assembly. The 
message which followed was brief, but the 
popular appeal which it stimulated became 
a mandate for further appearances. In 
addition to his first message, he spoke ten 
times at the Parliament. 



2. Rev. J. H. Barrows, ed., The World’s 

Parliament of Religions , Vol I, (Chicago: The 

Parliament Publishing, 1893) p. 11. 



3 * R. C. Majmundar, Swami Vivekananda : 
A Historical Review (Calcutta: General Printers 
and Publishers, 1965) p. 49. 

4 - Eastern and Western Disciples, p. 312. 
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tians, in their earliest years, and Zoroas- 
trians. He recalled lines from a hymn learned 
from his boyhood, repeated everyday in 
India by millions : “As the different streams 
having their sources in different places all 
mingle their water in the sea, so, O Lord, 
the different paths which men take through 
different tendencies, various though they 
appear, crooked or straight, all lead to Thee.” 
He quoted the Gita jp jhe same point: 
“Whosoever comes to me, through what- 
soever form I reach him ; they are struggl- 
ing through paths that in the end always 
lead to me.” These observations followed: 
“Sectarianism, bigotry and its horrible 
descendant, fanaticism, have possessed long 
this beautiful earth. It has filled the earth 
with violence, drenched it often and often 
with human blood, destroyed civilisation 
and sent whole nations to despair. Had it 
not been for this horrible demon, human 
society would be far more advanced than 
it is now. But its time has come, and I 
fervently hope that the bell that tolled this 
morning in honour of this Convention may 
be the death knell to all fanaticism, to all 
persecutions with the sword or the pen, and 
to all uncharitable feelings between persons 
wending their way to the same goal.*’® 

This was the vision, and the Parliament, 
in large measure echoed this charitable 
spirit. By t he n mth^day. however, it was 
clear that the exclusive claims made by 
some exponents had begu njo gra te on the 
feelings-^Qf others. It was not in Viveka- 
nanda’s temper to ignore disparagements 
and slights, and one such appears to have 
occasioned one of his most noted voicings 
of his own theology, in his major address 
on Hinduism. Again, a flashback is in 

5* Walter Houghton, ed.. The Parliament of 
Religion and Religious Congresses at the World’s 
Columbian Exposition. (Chicago; F. T. Neely. 
1893) pp. 64, 65. 
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order, from the ninth day to the fourth, to 
an address by Rev. J osg ph Cook, who 
rather personified"one””of the religious curr- 
ents operative in America in the late 
nineteenth century, i.e., the orthodox reac- 
tion to Unitarian and Transcendental 
thought which had been so influential earlier 
in the century. Late in the century the 
backlash was strong, and Cook, armed 
with a scholarly mind, educated at Yale, 
Harvard, Andover Newton and in Germany, 
settled to teach in Boston, the_ centre ^ pf 
t he Hb eraLm ovenaent^^e/ ten years 
before the Parliament, he had indicated his 
dismissal of it, in these words: “Boston, 
under Channing, Parker and Emerson, has 
three times tried to found a new religion, 
but each attempt is now a )ast year*?; hi p i’s 
nest^’ 6 He obviously conceived 6f his mission 
in Boston partially in terms of refutation of 
the pervasive heresies of this Unitarian 
trinity. He rather prided himself on having 
no sectarian commitments, and his primary 
platform was a series of Monday lectures, 
in Tremont Temple and Old South Meeting 
House over a twenty-five year period ; these 
were published in eleven volumes. The 
direction of his thought may be condensed 
into this claim for thejgx clusive effi raoy £>f 
Christianjty^^^ t 

religion,” Cook asked, “can "wash Lady 
Macbeth’s right hand ?” And he affirmed, 
“It is clear that we cannot escape from cons- 
cience and God and our record of sin. It is 
a certainty and a strategic certainty that, 
except Christianity, there is no religion under 
heaven or among men that effectively pro- 
vides for the peace of the soul by its harmo- 
nization with itself, its God, and its record 
of sin.” 7 

We cannot be certain, as some interpreters 
contend, that a statement by Vivekananda 

6- Joseph Cook, Orient (London : Ward, Lock 
and Co., 1885) p. 331 

7 * Barrows, Vol. I, p. 542. 



